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Ethiopia.

In very early times a Semitic colony from Arabia,
or, more correctly, from Sabaea, crossed over to Africa.
Here, south of Egypt and Nubia, a primitive Semitic
dialect, closely allied to Sabaean and Arabic, has main-
tained itself to the present day, called Ethiopia, Abys-
sinian, or Geez. We have translations of the Bible in
Ethiopic, dating from the third and fourth centuries.
Other works followed, all of a theological character.

There are inscriptions also in ancient Ethiopic,
dating from the days of the kingdom of Axum, which
have been referred to 350 and 500 A.D.

The ancient Ethiopic ceased to be spoken in the.
ninth century, but it remained in use as a literary
language for a much longer time.

Beginning with the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries,
a new language appears, the modern Ethiopic, or
Amharic. In it the Semitic type has been intensely
modified, probably owing to the fact that the tribes
who spoke it were of Hamitic origin. It is still a
spreading language, and has given rise in modern
times to a new literature.

Other dialects, such as Tigre, JEkJiili, and ffarrari,
so called from the localities in which they are spoken,
have not yet been sufficiently explored to enable
Semitic scholars to pronounce a decided opinion
whether they are varieties of Amharic, or represen-
tatives of more ancient independent dialects.1

1 The latest and best account of the Semitic languages is given by
Noldeke in the Cyclopaedia JBritannica.